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For Friends’ Review. 


MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. X. 


(Continued from page 19.) 


Her memoranda of the time spent. in Great 


Britain and Ireland, (every day of which is 
noted,) are, in some particulars, curious and 
minute, and doubtless were designed to assist her 
memory in the preparation of an auto-biographi- 
eal memoir, to which task, though her humility 
shrunk from it, she at times felt her mind drawn. 
They do not, however, assume the form of a 
regular religious diary, and afford very little aid 
to the present compilation. In a neat and com- 
pact form, we find tabfes of the meetings of that 
nation, lists of the ministers, and of all the 
Friends residing in the different places visited, 
with other minutia. The deficiency in the 
diary is in a great measure supplied by her let- 
ters, and would be wholly so could we have 
access to all that were written. A mere narra- 
tive of her journeyings might be comprised from 
these, but to divest it of the portions which are 
only appropriate to the epistolary style, would 
deprive the general reader of much that might 
prove instructive, and lessen the interest of these 
memoirs to the numerous class of individuals to 
whom her memory is still fresh. ‘The compiler 
moreover is desirous of presenting the subject in 
her words, rather than in his own. He has in 
his possession a rich collection of letters to and 
from R. J., and while he regrets his inability to 
obtain some others of especial value which were 
sent on her decease to the families of her cor- 
respondents, he feels bound to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to several friends in England and 
elsewhere,* for the kind loan of interesting letters. 

After having attended twenty meetings in 
London, (including the Yearly Meeting,) our 
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* Particular acknowledgment is due to Jas. P. Parke. 
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friend, on the sixth of Twelfth month, accom- 
panied by Christianna Hustler, T. Corbyn, 
and Adey Bellamy, went to Colchester Quar- 
terly Meeting, taking her abode at John Ken- 
dall’s. After this, and a meeting at Mannig- 
tree, the following letter was written at Dykes 
Alexander’s, to her old friend John Pemberton, 
then in Ireland. 


R. Jones to John Pemberton. 


Needham, in Suffolk, 6th mo, 17th, 1784. 


Esteemed friend,—l was much disappointed, 
among others, in not meeting with thee at Lon- 
don. I suppose by the return of S. Neale and 
J. Gough, thou hast been furnished with a par- 
ticular account of the Yearly Meeting, and, 
among other things, what is concluded upon re- 
specting the Women’s Meeting. I desired S. F. 
to send thee a copy of the minute on that head. 
My heart was made thankful in that the women’s 
application carried the weighty evidence of 
Truth with it, and that men Friends were made 
so feelingly sensible thereof, that they yielded as 
brethren. 

I have no doubt that my arrival in this land 
is a matter of astonishment to thee, as well as to 
many more, who do know what a poor feeble 
creature lam. But, having resigned my life and 
all into the Lord’s hand, | have witnessed pre- 
servation over the mighty deep (our passage 
being four weeks from land to land, without any 
storm, in an easy ship, with an obliging, kind 
captain,) and was kept quiet in mind during the 
voyage, trusting in the Providence of the Al- 
mighty, who has been rich in mercy towards 
me, an unworthy servant. Blessed be his great 
name ! 

During my stay in London, which was two 
weeks, my path was in the way of silent tribu- 
lation, and at times very low, yet content to 
suffer with the seed, remembering that declara- 
tion, “* Where I am there shall my servant be.” 
And now, having attended the Quarterly Meeting 
at Colchester, and proceeding towards Wood- 
bridge and Norwich Quarterlies, 1 dont see how 
I may be directed afterwards, whether to proceed 
into Yorkshire before the cold weather or not. I 
see very little at a time; thou knowest it used to 
be so with me, and I am as poor a thing asvat 
any time heretofore when abroad. But my 
earnest prayer is that I may be kept in childlike 
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simplicity, and in an humble, watchful frame of 
mind ; and indeed, the little opportunity I have 
had among Friends here, has furnished me 
already with a prospect of the need of steady 
circumspection and holy fear, to step along 
rightly and safely amongst the wise and great in 
this world. I can say of a truth I am willing to 
appear as a fool in their eyes; if but favoured 
with the great Master’s presence, it is enough. 

Thou hast my true sympathy in thy particu- 
lar allotment, and a degree of faith springs in 
my heart, that thou wilt, ere long, see thy way 
out of Ireland, and, I hope, be fraught with 
sheaves of solid peace and satisfaction of mind. 
And if, in divine direction, we should fall in with 
each other, it would be to me truly comfortable. 
But I dare not desire any thing of that sort, only 
that, however little my appearance among the 
tribes, and feeble my endeavours towards the 
promotion of the great cause, I may be preserved 
from bringing in any sort a blemish thereon—for 
it is in my view precious beyond all things. 

P. Brayton and M. Jenkins have gone towards 
Yorkshire—N. W. is there. I left the other 


Americans at London; C. Hustler being my- 


companion, and Ralph Bainbridge, of Durham, 
with us. 

Thy dear spouse has opened her heart and 
house to my dear H. C., who will, for a time, 
abide with her. 

My H. C. could not yield with perfect re- 
signation and clearness to a prospect under 
which she had laboured for some time of accom- 
panying me; it was too greatan indulgence; we 
were not to be gratified; and whether she may 
feel it again revived, I cannot tell; but of this I 


am fully convinced, that her desire of soul is to | 


do right, and I trust, if she sees her way, and is 
helped along, she will be of service amongst 
women Friends in this nation, who are in want 
of suitable help in the discipline, and thou 
knowest she is peculiarly gifted therefor. 

I feel the precious unity whilst I am writing, 
and in it can freely subscribe myself thy poor 
little affectionate friend and sister, 

R. Jones. 


R. J. to Henry Drinker. 


Leiston Abbey, about 17 miles N. E. of Woodbridge, 
6th mo. 23d, 1784. 

Yesterday, after the Quarterly Meeting at 
Woodbridge, being low, poor and disconsolate, 
I received a few lines from my good neighbour, 
brother and friend, H. D., which, being the first 
intelligence from my beloved native land, did re- 
vive me. The removal of that little valiant man, 
A. Benezet, will be a sensible chasm. ButI re- 
member from whence he derived his qualifica- 
tions, and that the Divine fountain is inexhausti- 
ble. I feel, as I should do, on the occasion, and 
for dear Joyce, who is not far from the same 
peaceful mansion. It is truly comfortable to 
hear that I have a place in the affections of thy 





family. May they increase in every durable 
good. I note thy desire for my “ growth in faith, 
strength and love, which casteth out all slavish 
fear,’ and I add to the necessary train, humility 
and childlike simplicity. ; 

My situation whilst on the voyage and in 
London, will, I expect, be imparted in tnat free- 
dom which subsists between H. C, and thee. 
I left that city on the 12th, having worthy Chris- 
tianna Hustler my companion. She-has felt for 
me. ‘T’. Corbyn went with us to @olchester— 
attended that Quarterly Meeting—took a few 
(Manningtree, Needham and Ipswieh,] in the 
way to that at Woodbridge. That being over, 
we are now on the way to Norwich Quarterly 
Meeting ; after which, I hope to wait for right 
direction. ‘Thou knowest I am a Little one, and 
such dont see far ata time. What a favour that 
it is so! *, 

Dear Henry, dont forget thy feeble sister. 
My heart is earnestly desirous that I may be 
kept where only true safety is known, and I 
have felt very peaceful while sitting and looking 
like a fool amongst the great, wise and good. 
Several feeling Friends have been helpful in 
sympathy. I have admired at it, as my case 
has been quietly concealed within; but the 
heavenly fellowship enters deeper than words, 
and in it I have found comfort and sweetness. 

R. Valentine had a certificate signed for re- 
turning. 

On comparing the date of thy note with the 
memorandums made at sea, I find by my note 
of the 16th, that thy pen was under right direc- 
tion. So be encouraged in future to do “ what 
thy hand finds to do.’”’ I feel as I approach 
Norwich, much in the same situation as when 
drawing near London, and feel as willing to ap- 
pear like a fool: su that I may be kept in my 
place, is my earnest desire. 

Norwich, 7th mo. Ist.*—The Quarterly Meet- 
ing here, ended yesterday. Wm. Matthews and 
E. Gibson, with divers others from a distance, 
attended, and though in many instances there is 
abundant cause of lamentation and mourning, 
yet the precious visitation of divine love was re- 
markably extended to the young people, many ol 
whom were bowed under it. My heart was 
secretly comforted and raised in hope, that some 
of them will be preserved under it, and be made 
useful vessels in the family. Many of the youth 
here and in London are wide in their appearance 
from the ancient standard of plainness ; but there 
is a tender part in them, so very susceptible, that 
’tis beautiful to behold, and what I have often 
wished was the case with the gay and thought- 
less among that class in my native city more 
generally. Upon the whole, it may be said with 
thankfulness, there is yet a solid number in this 
place, who are, under the present low state ol 
things, much depressed. Among whom are 
a nn a en 


* At John Gurney’s. 
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particularly worthy Edward Gurney and sister 
Mary, &c. 

As to future movements, I rather think my 
face will in a few days be turned towards York- 
shire. 

N. Waln, P. Brayton, and M. Jenkins, are 
now in Yorkshire. ‘T. Ross and S. Emlen are 
in London, detained by Thomas’s indisposition 
and bad leg, he having hurt it on ship board. 
J am afaid it will be tedious, if not worse.* G. 

. yet in London. R. W. with a friend from 
Manchester has gone that way, and dear J. 
Pemberton yet in the gloomy confines of Ire- 
land. [I should rejoice in his release therefroin. 
Salute me to thy household, and to all other my 
dear friends who are too numerous to name par- 
ticularly. May the Lord be near you, and keep 
me truly dependent on Him, is the prayer of thy 
R. Jones. 


R. J. to Hannah Pemberton. 


| Norwich, 7th mo. Ist. 

I have been kept in the patience, and can, of a 
truth, say, the Lord hath been very gracious to 
me, a poor, unworthy creature, both by sea and 
land. And it is the prayer of my heart, that I 
may be kept humbly dependant upon Him alone, 
without whose renewed aid nothing can be 
availingly done in this day of grievous revolt and 
deep backsliding. Yet there is a comfortable 
prospect among the youth here, which will, I 
trust, as they keep under the sweet visitation 
with which they have been favoured, make some 
of them honourable, as, in the beginning, our 
forefathers were. 


From R. J. to John Pemberton. 


Thorn, the edge of Yorkshire, at NV. Dearman’s, 
7th mo. 22d, 1784. : 

Much esteemed friend,—Thy truly accepta- 
ble salutation of the 28th last month, I received 
at Lynn, the 11th of this, and at a time that 
rendered its contents the more valuable, as my 
mind was very weak and low. I am truly 
thankful that I am yet counted worthy of a 
place in thy affectionate remembrance, whose 
brotherly sympathy I much desire may be con- 
tinued, 

R. Valentine with S. Fisher, I expect, sailed 
on the 16th in the Commerce, Capt. ‘T'ruxton, 
who, I hope, will be as kind to them as he was 
to us, for he behaved to us with great courtesy and 
respect. I understand N. W. and M. Jenkins are 
gone into Scotland. The latter I expect, intends 
for Ireland. I have had no late account from 
T. Ross, whose leg was badly at London. G. 
Dillwyn and S. Emlen were also there. R. 
Wright is still with M. Routh, in the midland 
counties, and P. Brayton, I hear, is gone back 
to London. 


*It proved the cause of his death. 





I note the account of thy situation. I feel 
deeply with thee under it, and trust in the Lord’s 
time thou’lt be released; still having a hope it 
will not be long before thou art set at liberty to 
come into this nation again, where, if I am 
favoured to meet thee, I shall rejoice. 

Hitherto, since I left London, I have been 
helped with a little strength from day to day to 
step along in the line of duty, and as thou 
observes respecting thyself—* trust the good 
cause has not been dishonoured,” and am sin- 
cerely desirous that | may be kept truly depend- 
ent on the all sufficient Helper of his people in 
childlike simplicity and humility. Great need 
I find to be watchful, lest by a conformity to 
some customs which have crept in amongst this 
people, strength should be given to that part 
which stands opposed to the plain self-denying 
path into which our worthy predecessors were 
divinely drawn and enabled to walk. My 
mind is often led to admire why so many ser- 
vants from a distance should be employed in 
this part of the vineyard, and as often am led to 
believe tis for some good and valuable purpose. 
Oh that nothing may be suffered to lay waste 
the service intended, but that we may all steadily 
eye the great Shepherd, and that he may be 
graciously pleased to furnish with strength and 
wisdom in all our movements to the praise of 
His worthy name, and the real benefit of the 
churches, is the humble prayer of thy truly affec- 
tionate friend and sister, R. Jones. 


26th.t P. S.—T. Ross has gone for Bristol 
in order for Ireland. S. Nottingham is now in 
London. I have heard of the death of ‘Thomas 
Millhouse. Since writing the above, George 
Dillwyn and S. Emlen are gone for Holland. I 
am now at Ackworth much tried, and in poor 
trim every way; yet my mind has been for 
some time and remains so feelingly dipped into 
sympathy with thee in thy present and late 
particular exercise, that I have often been on the 
inquiry, and am now informed* that thou hast 


* John Pemberton, while on this visit, as well as at 
some other times, found his mind engaged in a manner 
which has not been common of latter times, with 
ministers of our Religious Society. He was not only 
engaged in the appointment of meetings where no 
Friends resided, and where meetings of Friends had 
not been previously held, and in visiting the prisoners 
confined in the jails, but he apprehended himself call- 
ed to walk through the streets of Londonderry, and 
preach repentance to the people there. To this con- 
cern he at length gave up, after a long and painful 
struggle. It is probable that this singular engagement 
was one of those to which R. Jones alluded in the let- 
ter before us. 

It was much to the credit of the people of London- 
a7 that no insult was offered to our Friend while 
employed in this remarkable mission. Exercises of a 
similar kind are several times noted in the early his- 
tory of the Society; but the conduct of the populace 
was often very different from that which J. Pemberton 
experienced.—[ Ep. 

tAt Thomas Proctor’s, Selby. 
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been led in so singular a line, that must have 
been deeply trying, I know, to thee. May the 
Lord, dear John, be with thee, and furnish with 
best wisdom in all thy movements, (which, I 
have no doubt, has hitherto been the case,) and, 
if it be His will, give thee a release in mercy, 
with the income of solid peace. My heart again 
salutes thee and bids farewell. R. Jones. 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
CHEMISTRY OF AUTUMN. 


In the “Chemistry of Summer,” we illus- 
trated the power of the earth to absorb heat; 
and in resuming our survey of the seasons, we 
shall commence by showing how it returns the 
excess of this acquisition to the radiant skies. 

The process by which the return is made 
is called radiation, the heat being emitted in 
rays as if from a centre; but it is curious 
to observe that there is little analogy in this 
respect between solar and artificial heat. A 
fire, for instance, warms pretty nearly alike 
all surfaces of the same mechanical texture; 
while the heat of the sun is moditied by the 
colour of the object. A dark surface absorbs 


and radiates more rapidly than a light one. 
Thus a white dress is cooler than a black one; 
and men, acting upon perhaps unconscious ex- 
perience, prefer the former in summer and the 
latter in winter. 

Why, then, have the natives of higher lati- 


tudes dark or black skins, since these must ab- 
sorb more heat than lighter skins?) ‘That such 
is the fact, the chemist demonstrates by experi- 
ment. He places the backs of both his hands 
in the sunshine on an intensely hot day; the 
one bare, and the other covered with a black 
cloth; the former having the bulb of a thermo- 
meter resting on it, and the other having the 
bulb underneath the cloth. In such circum- 
stances, the exposed thermometer indicates 85 
degrees, and the covered one 91 degrees. In 
another trial, the former indicates 98 degrees, 
and the latter 106 degrees. ‘This is just what 
might have been expected from analogy; but 
the curious thing is, that the hand which has 
less heat is scorched and blistered, and that 
which has greater heat receives no injury! 
‘Thus the fact is obvious—although science can- 
not explain the cause—that the skin is protected 
from injury by the very colour which increases 
its absorption of heat. 

The radiation of heat from the earth explains 
a beautiful and interesting phenomenon of the 
summer and autumnal months. At sunset, if 
the sky be cloudless, the glowing earth parts 
with a portion of its heat to the air; the directly 
incumbent portion of which thus becomes much 
warmer than the solid body on which it rests. 
The consequence is, that the watery vapour 
always present in the atmosphere is chilled 
when it approaches the earth, and condenses 
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into those drops which sparkle like gems on 
leaves and flowers. If the dew fell like rain, j; 
would fall on all parts of the garden alike; but 
we find the grass-plot completely saturated, 
while the gravel-walk which passes through it 
is nearly dry; and in like manner the leaves 
of the hollyhock are dripping diamonds, while 
those of the laurel are free of moisture. The 
cause of this difference is the difference in the 
radiating power of these several objects; some 
of which give out their heat with energy, and 
becoming cold, induce a copious deposition of 
water from the air; while others, being bad 
radiators, remain so warm, that the aqueous va- 
pour continues to float around them unchanged. 

Extending our view farther, we find bare 
rocks and barren soils in the condition of the 
gravel-walk, and the more fertile parts of the 
earth in that of the grass-plot. ‘lhe compact 
structure of the rock or hard soil unfits it both 
for absorbing and radiating heat energetically ; 
while the reverse is the case in more productive 
spots, where the soil is of a loose or porous 
character. ‘This affords a beautiful example of 
the economy of nature in bestowing dew only 
on places where it can answer a beneficial pur- 
pose. But dew in excessive abundance would 
be hurtful; and accordingly it is only when the 
sky is clear, and the air moderately tranquil, 
that the phenomenon occurs in perfection. The 
clouds, which protect the earth from the rigour 
of noon, act as screens to arrest a too profuse 
radiation at night; and sending back their own 
heat, they keep up by the interchange an equa- 
ble temperature. On this principle a gardener 
hangs a thin mat over tender plants, to protect 
them from cold. A cambric handkerchief would 
answer the same purpose ; for all that is wanted 
is to prevent the radiation of heat. A handker- 
chief of this kind was extended tightly, in the 
manner of a roof, on the tops of four little sticks 
stuck in a grass-plot, and forming a square. 
One night the grass thus sheltered was only 
three degrees colder than the air, while the grass 
outside the square was eleven degrees colder. 

At this season we may frequently observe at 
sunrise a white mist, several feet high, covering 
a field of grass or corn; and if we walk through 
it, we may feel the humidity on the lower part 
of our person, while our head is bright and dry 
in the beams of the early sun. This “ earth- 
cloud”’ is the aqueous vapour, drawn suddenly 
during the night from the lower part of the at- 
mosphere by the rapid radiation of heat from 
the earth. The cloud prevented further radia- 
tion, and has therefore remained itself in statu 
quo ; but presently the sun will reconvert it into 
invisible vapour, and diffuse it throughout the 
atmosphere. 

The red appearance of the sky at sunrise 
predicts foul weather, and the same phenome- 
non at sunset fine weather; the rationale of 
which is explained by science, although not s0 
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clearly as to tempt us to enter into the subject. 
The husbandman, however, knows the fact by 
experience, and corroborates it by observation 
drawn from other circumstances. In the morn- 
ing, if the cattle low more than usual, stretch 
forth their necks, and snuff the air with extended 
nostrils, it is a sign of coming rain; but if the 
chickweed remain open, and the trefoil and 
birdweed raise their heads boldly, there is no 
unusual “hydration” in the atmosphere. As 
for the ordinary hydration, or presence of the 
watery vapour we have mentioned, that is in- 
dispensable to the life both of plants and animals. 

If the air we breathe thus require to be mixed 
with water, so the water in which aquatic plants 
or animals live requires to be mixed with air. 
Expel the air from rain-water by boiling, and 
after suffering it to cool in a well-corked bottle, 
pour it gently out into a finger-glass. If you 
introduce a small fish into this pure water, it 
will show signs of distress by gasping at the 
surface, and would soon die if kept immersed ; 
but if, before introducing the fish, you pour the 
water for a few minutes from one vessel into 
another, you fit it, by the admixture of air, for 
the support of animal life. ‘The reason is, that 
the respiratory organs of fishes withdraw oxy- 
gen, not from the water, but from the air which 
it contains. If we place a fish even in properly 
aérated water, and then secure the mouth of the 
vessel with an air-tight cover, the creature will 
die when the oxygen of the air is consumed. 
Fishes require a constant supply of aérated 
water, just as land animals require a constant 
supply of hydrated air. 

But there is a still more curious analogy be- 
tween fishes and land animals; for in confined 
places, the former, like the latter, may be poi- 
soned by their own breath. ‘They exhale car- 
boniec acid; and unless there are growing plants 
at hand, stimulated by solar light, to decompose 
this mephitic vapour—respiring the carbon, and 
emitting the oxygen—the consequence is lan- 
guor, sickness, and death. ‘This is why it is 
necessary for the life of fishes in glass globes 
either to change the water frequently, or intro- 
duce some aquatic plants to decompose the re- 
sults of their respiration. But the plants do 
more than this: they protect the fishes from the 
heat of the sun. Light-coloured, or silver fish, 
more especially, are liable to be scorched by the 
solar heat; and one which became discoloured 
after the removal of shade from his habitation, 
was examined by a naturalist, and pronounced 
to be fairly sunburnt. 

Although living plants emit oxygen, they are 
supposed, when they die and decay in stagnant 
water, to be the source of the air-bubbles we see 
at this season bursting upon the surface. The 
vapour contained in such bubbles is composed 
not of oxygen, but of carbon and hydrogen, and 
resembles the common coal gas. It is identical 
with the fire-damp of mines, and receives from 
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This is the ignis fatuus (kindled by some un- 
known agency) which we now observe in the 
evening dancing over the surface of marshy 
soils, and which popular superstition has per- 
sonified in Jack-o’-Lantern and Will-o’-the- Wisp. 


(To be continued.) 


SLAVERY AND IGNORANCE. 
(Continued from page 32.) 

For more than a century did the African slave 
traffic rage. During all those years, the clock 
of eternity never counted out a minute that did 
not witness the cruel death, by treachery or vio- 
lence, of some son or daughter, some father or 
mothe®pof Africa. The three millions of slaves 
that now darken our Southern horizon are the 
progeny of these progenitors—a doomed race, 
fated and suffering from sire to son. But the 
enormities of the mother country did not pass 
without remonstrance. Many of the colonies 
expostulated against, and rebuked them. The 
New England colonies, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, presented to the Throne the 
most humble and suppliant petitions, praying for 
the abolition of the trade. ‘The Colonial Legis- 
latures passed laws against it; but their petitions 
were spurned from the Throne, their laws were 
vetoed by the Governors. In informal negotia- 
tions, attempted with the ministers of the Crown, 
the friends of the slave were made to understand 
that royalty turned an adder’s ear to their pray- 
ers. The profoundest feelings of lamentation 
and abhorrence were kindled in the bosoms of 
his western subjects by this flagitious conduct 
of the King. In that dark catalogue of crimes, 
which led our fathers to renounce allegiance to 
the British Throne, its refusal to prohibit the 
slave trade to the colonies is made one of the 
most prominent of those political offences which 
are said to “define a tyrant.” In the original 
draught of the Declaration of Independence, this 
crime of King George the Third, is set forth in 
the following words : 

“He has waged cruel war against human na- 
ture itself, violating its most sacred rights of life 
and liberty in the persons of a distant people 
who never offended him, captivating and carry- 
ing them into slavery in another hemisphere, or 
to incur miserable death in their transportation 
thither. This piratical warfare, the opprobrium 
of infidel Powers, is the warfare of the Curis- 
TIAN King of Great Britain. Determined to keep 
a market where MEN should be bought and 
sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppress- 
ing every legislative attempt to prohibit or to re- 
strain this execrable commerce.” 

Now, if the King of Great Britain prostituted 
his negative, that slavery might not be restricted, 
what, in after times, shall be said of those who 


prostitute their affirmative, that it may be ex- 
tended ? 
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It was in the eighteenth century, when the 
mother country thus made merchandise of human 
beings——a time when liberty was a forbidden 
word in the languages of Europe. It is in the 
nineteenth century, that we propose to re-enact, 
and on an ampler scale, the same execrable vil- 
lany—a time when liberty is the rallying cry of 
all Christendom. So great has been the pro- 
gress of liberal ideas within the last century, that 
what was venial at its beginning is unpardonable 
at its close. ‘To drive coffles of slaves from 
here to Oregon, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, is more infamous than it was to bring 
cargoes of slaves from Africa here, in the middle 
of the eighteenth. Yet such is the period that 
men would select to perpetuate and to increase 
the horrors of this traffic. 

As a defence against the iniquities of the in- 
stitution, they have universally put in the plea 
that the calamity was entailed upon them by the 
mother country, that it made a part of the world 
they were born into, and therefore they could 
not help it. I have always been disposed to 
allow its full weight to this palliation. But if 
they now insist upon perpetrating against the 
whole Western world, which happens at present 
to be under our control, the same wrongs which, 
in darker days Great Britain perpetrated against 
them, they will forfeit every claim to sympathy. 
Sir, here is atest. Let not Southern men, who 
would now force slavery upon new regions, ever 


deny that their slavery at home, is a chosen, 
voluntary, beloved crime. 
The institution of slavery is against natural 


right. Jurists, from the time of Justinian—-ora- 
tors, from the time of Cicero—poets, from the 
time of Homer—declare it to be wrong. ‘The 
writers on moral or ethical science—the ex- 
pounders of the law of nations and of God— 
denounce slavery as an invasion of the rights of 
man. ‘They find no warrant for it in the eternal 

principles of justice and equity; and, in that 

great division which they set forth between right 

and wrong, they arrange slavery in the catalogue 

of crime. All the noblest instincts of human 

nature rebel against it. Whatever has been | 
taught by sage, or sung by poet, in favour of. 
freedom, is a virtual condemnation of slavery. 

Whenever we applaud the great champions of | 
Liberty, who, by the sacrifice of life in the cause | 
of freedom, have won the homage of the world, | 
and an immortality of fame, we record the tes- | 
timony of our hearts against slavery. Wherever 

patriotism and philanthropy have glowed bright- | 
est—wherever piety and a devout religious senti- | 
ment have burned most fervently—there has | 
been the most decided recognition of the univer- 

sal rights of man. 

Sir, let us analyze this subject, and see if sla- | 
very be not the most compact, and concentrated, 
and condensed system of wrong, which the de- 
pravity of man has ever invented. Slavery is 
said to have had its origin in war. It is claimed 
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that the captor had a right to take the life of his 
captive ; and that if he spared that life he made 
it his own, and thus acquired a right to control 
it. I deny the right of the captor to the life of 
his captive; and, even if this right were con- 
ceded, I deny his right to the life of the cap- 
tive’s offspring. But this relation between cap- 
tor and captive precludes the idea of peace; for 
no peace can be made where there is no free 
agency. Peace being precluded, it follows in- 
evitably that the state of war continues. Hence, 
the state of slavery is a state of war; and, 
though active hostilities may have ceased, they 
are liable to break out, and may break out, at any 
moment. How long must our fellow-citizens, 
who were enslaved in Algiers, have continued in 
slavery, before they would have lost the right 
of escape or of resistance ? 

Both the gentleman from Kentucky yesterday, 
and the gentleman from Virginia to-day, spoke 
repeatedly, and without the slightest discrimina- 
tion, of “a slave and a horse,” “a slave and a 
mule,’’ &c. What should we think, sir, of a 
teacher for our children, or even of a tender of 
our cattle, who did not recognize the difference 
between men and mules—between humanity and 
horse-flesh? What should we think, if, on 
opening a work, claiming to be a scientific treatise 
on zoology, we should find the author to be ig- 
norant of the difference between biped and 
quadruped, or between men and birds, or men 
and fishes? Yet such errors would be trifling, 
compared with those which have been made 
through all this debate. ‘They would be simple 
errors in natural history, perhaps harmless ; but 
these are errors—fatal errors—in humanity and 
Christian ethics. No, sir; all the legislation of 
the slave states, proves that they do not treat, 
and cannot treat, a human being as an animal. [ 
will show that they are ever trying to degrade 
him into an animal, although they can never 
succeed, 

This conscious idea that the state of slavery 
is a state of war—a state in which superior 
force keeps inferior force down—develops and 
manifests itself perpetually. It exhibits itself in 
the statute-books of the slave states, prohibiting 
the education of slaves, making it highly penal 
to teach them so much as the alphabet; dispers- 
ing and punishing all meetings where they come 
together in quest of knowledge. Look into the 
statute-books of the free states, and you will 
find law after law, encouragement after encour- 
agement, to secure the diffusion of knowledge. 
Look into the statute-books of the slave states, 
and you find law after law, penalty after penalty, 
to secure the extinction of knowledge. Who has 
not read with delight, those books which have 
been written, both in England and this country, 
entitled “The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties,” giving the biographies of illustrious 
men, who, by an undaunted and indomitable 
spirit, had risen from poverty and obscurity to 
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the heights of eminence, and blessed the world 
with their achievements in literature, in science, 
and in morals? Yet here, in what we call re- 
publican America, are fifteen great states, vying 
with each other to see which will bring the 
blackest and most impervious pall of ignorance 
over three millions of human beings ; nay, which 
can do most to stretch this pall across the conti- 
nent, from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Is not knowledge a good? Is it not one of the 
most precious bounties which the all-bountiful 
Giver has bestowed upon the human race ? 

It is one of the noblest attributes of man, that 
he can derive knowledge from his predecessors. 
We possess the accumulated learning of ages. 
From ten thousand confluent streams, the river 
of Truth, widened and deepened, has come down 
to us; and it is among our choicest delights, that 
if we can add to its volume, as it rolls on, it will 
bear a richer freight of blessings to our succes- 
sors. But it is here proposed to annul this 
beneficent law of nature—to repel this proffered 
bounty of Heaven. It is proposed to create a 
race of men, to whom all the lights of experience 
shall be extinguished—whose hundredth genera- 
tion shall be as ignorant and as barbarous as its 
first. 

For another reason, slavery is an unspeakable 
wrong. The slave is debarred from testifying 
against a white man. The courts will not hear 
him as a witness. By the principles of the com- 
mon law, if any man suffers violence at the 
hands of another, he can prefer his complaint to 
magistrates, or to the grand juries of the courts, 
who are bound to give him redress. Hence the 
law is said to hold up its shield before every 
man for his protection. It surrounds him in the 
crowded streets, and in the solitary place. It 
guards his treasures with greater vigilance than 
locks or iron safes; and against meditated ag- 
gressions upon himself, his wife, or his children, 
it fastens his doors every night, more securely 
than triple bolts of brass. But all these sacred 
protections are denied to the slave. While sub- 
jected to the law of force, he is shut out from the 
law of right. ‘To suffer injury is his, but never 
to obtain redress. For personal cruelties, for 
stripes that shiver his flesh, and blows that break 
his bones, for robbery or for murder, neither he 
nor his friends have preventive, remedy, or recom- 
pence. A hundred of his fellows may stand 
around him and witness the wrongs he suffers, 
but not one of them ean appeal to jury, magis- 
trate, or judge, for punishment or redress. ‘The 
wickedest white man, in a company of slaves, 
bears a charmed life. There is not one of the 
fell passions that rage in his bosom, which he 
cannot indulge with wantonness, and to satiety, 
and the court has no ears to hear the complaint 
of the victims. 

And yet, infinitely flagrant, as the anomaly is, 
the siave is amenable to the laws of the land for 
all offences which he may commit against others, 
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though he is powerless to protect himself by the 
same law, from offences which others may com- 


mit against him. He may suffer all wrong, and 
the courts will not hearken to his testimony ; but 
for the first wrong he does, the same courts in- 
flict their severest punishments upon him. This 
is the reciprocity of slave law—to be forever 


liable to be proved guilty, but never able to prove 


himself innocent; to be subject to all punish- 
ments, but, through his own oath, to no protection. 
Hear what is said by the highest judicial tribunal 
of South Carolina: “ Although slaves are held 
to be the absolute property of their owners, yet 
they have the power of committing crimes.’’ A 
negro is so far amenable to common law, that he 
may be one of three to constitute the number 
necessary to make a riot. By the laws of the 
same state, a negro may be himself stolen, and 
he has no redress ; but if he steals a negro from 
another, he shall be hung. This is the way slave 
legislatures and slave judicatories construe the 
command of Christ, “ Whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye also the same 
unto them.”” Nay, by the laws of some of the 
slave states, where master and slave are engaged 
in a joint act, the slave is indictable, while the 
master 1s not. 

Slavery is an unspeakable wrong to the re- 
ligious nature of man. ‘The dearest and most 
precious of all human rights is the right of private 


judgment in matters of religion. I am interested 


in nothing else so much as in the attributes of 
my Creator, and in the relations which He has 
established between Himself and me, for time 
and for eternity. ‘To investigate for myself these 
relations, and their momentous consequences ; 
to “search the Scriptures;’’ to explore the 
works of God in the outward and visible uni- 
verse ; to ask counsel of the sages and divines 
of the ages gone by—these are rights which it 
would be sacrilege in me to surrender; which it 
is worse sacrilege in any human being or human 
government to usurp. Yet, by denying educa- 
tion to the slave, you destroy not merely the 
right but the power of personal examination in 
regard to all that most nearly concerns the soul’s 
interests. Who so base as not to reverence the 
mighty champion of religious freedom, in days 
when the dungeon, the rack, and the fagot, were 
the arguments of a government theology ? Who 
does not reverence, I say, Wickliffe, Huss, 
Luther, and the whole army of martyrs whose 
blood reddened the axe of English intolerance ? 
Yet it was only for this right of private judg- 
ment, for this independence of another man’s 
control in religious concernments, that the god- 
like champions of religious liberty periled them- 
selves and perished, Yet it is this very religious 
despotism over millions of men, which it is now 
proposed, not to destroy, but to create. It is 
proposed not to break old fetters and cast them 


away, but to forge new ones and rivet them on. 
Sir, on the continent of Europe, and in the 
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Tower of London, I have {seen the axes, the 
chains, and other horrid implements of death, by 
which the great defenders of freedom for the 
soul were brought to their final doom—by which 
political and religious liberty were cloven down ; 
but fairer and lovelier to the view were axe and 
chain and all the ghastly implements of death, 
ever invented by religious bigotry or civil despot- 
ism, to wring and torture freedom out of the soul 
of man—fairer and lovelier were they all than 
the parchment-roll of this House on which shall 
be inscribed a law for profaning one additional 
foot of American soil with the curse of slavery. 
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The Memorials of Rebecca Jones, and especially 
the part which has recently appeared in the Re- 
view, must recal to the memory of such Friends 
as, like the Editor, have nearly reached the west- 
ern verge of life, the condition of our religious so- 
ciety at the time when R. Jones’ visit to England 
was performed. We find by the narrative before 
us, that no fewer than five Friends in the ministry, 
who were engaged in the love of the gospel to visit 
the churches on the other side of the Atlantic, 
were passengers in the Commerce. Of these, four 
were members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, re- 
siding inor near this city. At the same time we 
find that two Philadelphia Friends were there, John 
Pemberton and Nicholas Waln, travelling in re- 
ligious service in England or Ireland. Thus it 
appears that at least six eminent ministers, all re- 
siding within a few miles of Philadelphia, were 
then engaged on a mission of love to the British 
Islands. Simultaneously with these visits, or 
shortly afterwards, a number of European Friends 
traversed the parts of the United States where 
members of the society were located. This inter- 
change of gospel messengers was then going on 
between the people of two nations, whom their 
respective governments had, a short time before, 
placed, as far as governments could place them, in 
the attitude of enemies. The ‘epistolary corres- 
pondence which was maintained between our 
Yearly Meeting and that of London, and the mutual 
visits which were paid by ministers and others im- 
mediately after the revolutionary contest, may be 
considered as conclusive evidence that the storms 
of that turbulent period had no power to estrange 
the minds of Friends, on different sides of the 
ocean, froma each other, or to interrupt the harmony, 
which, as professors of the same faith, and advo- 
cates of the same cause, they had always main- 
tained. 

Whether the same cordiality of religious fellow- 








ship is experienced in our day, is a question which 
very naturally presents to the reflective mind, but 
which we shall not answer, either positively or 
negatively. 
hesitation. 


Of one thing we may speak without 
The reciprocation of gospel messen- 


gers has very visibly declined since the period in 
question ; and the number of those, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who are clothed with the gifts of apos- 
tleship appears greatly reduced. A comparison of 


the society at these different periods, forcibly re- 
vives the inquiry, “ Your fathers, where are they ? 
and the prophets, do they live forever?” and upon 
whom has their mantle fallen? Has our religious so- 
ciety retained its position in the van of civilization 
and reform, or hasit fallen behind? These questions 
we leave to be answered as the judgment and ob- 
servation of our readers shall suggest. 

Since the period in question, some very moment- 
ous improvements have been effected in civil so- 
ciety, to which the labours of Friends have largely 
contributed. The African slave-trade was then 
prosecuted under sanction of British law; and it 
was in the preceding year, 1783, that the first pe- 
tition against that odious commerce was presentfed 
to the English parliament: and Lord North then 
declared that this traffic had, in a commercial view, 
become necessary to almost every nation of Eu- 
rope. A memorial on the same subject being 
presented in that year by Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting to the American Congress, that body de- 
clined the adoption of any measures for its restraint, 
on the ground of a want of legislative authority. 
Subsequently, the Federal Congress prohibited that 
traffic as soon as the constitutional restriction ex- 
pired ; and the British parliament in the same year 
enacted a similar law. Previously to 1784, no 
state in the Union, except Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, had abolished negro slavery ; now fifteen 
states are absolutely, or very nearly, free from the 
stain. By the British government, all the West 
Indian slaves are declared free. These facts 
indicate progress during these sixty-four years. 
The improvements in penal law, in Great Britain 
and America, during the same period, are perhaps 
little less momentous. 


In our day, it appears as though the foundations 
of society, both civil and religious, are shaken. 
The slave trade, though justified by none, is still 
prosecuted in defiance of laws human and divine ; 
and the extension of slavery into regions where it 
does not now exist, is claimed asa constitutional 
right. It may not be within the range of human 
sagacity to discern the manner in which the light 
of truth is shining through the chasms of this 
troubled scene; and the desponding mind may be 
ready to conclude a state of inextricable confusion 
is coming upon the world. Yet we may be en- 
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couraged with the reflection that the Most High 
still rules in the storm as in the calm, “the clouds 
are the dust of his feet.”” Much unquestionably 
Temains to be done; and generations must pro- 
bably pass away before these troubled elements 
will settle into peace, and the kingdoms of this 
world become the kingdoms of the Lord and his 
Christ in full and undisputed dominion. It then 
remains, as intimated in a recent letter from a 
valued friend in England, for the Christian la- 
bourer to perform his part, whatever it may be, 
towards the promotion of this work, ‘‘and to die in 
the faith of its glorious consummation.” 





Diep,—At the residence of his son, in Skaneate- 
les, N. Y., on the morning of the 14th ult., of an af- 
fection of the heart, Joseru S. SHotwe tt, of New 
York, aged 61 years. 

The founder of one of the most successful mer- 
cantile establishments in that city, and alike emi- 
nent for his sagacity and strict integrity, he retired 
from business pursuits, when he deemed his ac- 
quisitions sufficient for his comfortable support. 

Liberal, but unostentatious in his charities, he 
conformed carefully to the Divine injunction—“ Let 
not thy left hand know whatthy right hand doeth.” 

Fully aware for some months of the character 
of his 1 aba he set his house in order, and calmly 
awaited the summons to the world of spirits. 

——, At his residence in Randolph County, North 
Carolina, on the 14th of last month, Enocn Bar- 
ker, aged 72 years, a valuable Elder of Holly 
Spring Monthly Meeting. 


From the London Times, Aug. 24. 
REAPPEARANCE OF THE PERIODIC COMET OF TWO 
HUNDRED AND NINETY-TWO YEARS. 


In the Times, of Tuesday, a notice was given 
by Mr. I. N. Hind, of the discovery of a comet 
in the constellation Auriga, by Dr. Peterson, of 
Altona. The comet is described as small but 
bright, and easily discovered: its positions, as 
given by Dr. Peterson, were, in Altona Mean 
Time,— 

H. M. S. H.M. S. D. M. 8. 
Aug. 7.-1446 13. R.A.,6 1503..N.D., 41 18 46 
10.-13 20 43.. “ 631223.. 38 49 0 
which, ata mean obliquity of 23 deg. 27 min. 
33 sec. for the ecliptic, give for 
D. M. S. D. M. 8. 
Aug. 7.—Longitude 92 57 19..N.L.16 44 6 
10.— «“ 9621 0. “ 1516 3 
This comet is, in reality, the long expected pe- 
riodic comet of 292 years, concerning which so 
much has been written, and which has been so 
anxiously looked for by the whole body of as- 
tronomers. Jt passed its perihelion in the last 
week in July, and is now descending to the 
southern hemisphere, which it will probably 
enter before the close of the present month. 
The earth and the comet are now gradually ap- 
proaching each othér, but will not come so near 
each other as in the year 1264—for the perihe- 





lion has this time preceded the autumnal equi- 
nox by a week less than it did in the year 
1264, when its display was so terrific —* great, 
bright, and spreading a long broad tai:,” as de- 
scribed in the annals of Coimar. Their nearest 
approach this time will not be less than thirty 
millions of miles. In the year 1566 the dis- 
tance of the comet from the earth was less than 
seven millions of miles, the comet being then in 
its ascending node, whereas it is now about to 
pass through its descending node, asit did in,the 
year 1264. The comet will be visible after 
dark in the evening, if the weather permit, in 
the north-east, below the North Pole, not far 
from the stars Castor and Pollux, mounting to- 
wards the star Procyon. The apparent course 
of the comet will be nearly in the track of 1264, 
when “ it was first seen,” as described by Father 
Giles, “ beyond the circle of the zodiac towards 
the north, over Cancer, and afterwards towards 
the south from Gemini, between Cancer and 
Orion.” 

As this comet occupied 292 years in performing 
a revolution round the sun, it follows from the third 
of Kepler’s laws that the axis of the orbit is 44 times 
that of the earth. 
puted at .46 of the earth’s mean distance ; 


Its perihelion distance is com- 
and of 
course, when nearest, it is about 44, and when most 
remote about 8,434 millions of miles from that lu- 
minary. The solar ray must occupy 12 hours in 
passing from the sun to the comet when at its 
aphelion; and yet when compared with the dis- 
tance of the nearest fixed star, the comet must be 
considered as always remaining in the vicinity of 
our lord of day.—[ Ep. 





U. 8S. EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA. 

According to an account of Lieut. Maury, in 
the Southern Literary Messenger, this expedi- 
tion was planned by Lieut. Lynch, and assented 
to by the Secretary of the Navy in the spring of 
1847. The store ship “ Supply” took out Lieut. 
Lynch and two metallic boats as transports. 
These boats were carried over mountain gorges 
and precipices by the party appointed for the 
expedition, and on the 8th of April, 1848, they 
were launched upon the sea of Galilee. The 
Richmond Republican has condensed the inter- 
esting article of Lieut. Maury as follows :— 

The navigation of the Jordan was found to be 
most ‘difficult and dangerous, from its frequent 
and fearful rapids. Lieut. Lynch solves the 
secret of depression between Lake Tiberias and 
the Dead Sea by the tortuous course of the Jor- 
dan, which in a distance of sixty. miles winds 
through a course of two hundred miles. Within 
this distance Lieut. Lynch and his party plunged 
down no less than twenty-seven threatening 
rapids, besides many others of less descent. The 
difference of level between the two seas is over 
a thousand feet. 
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The water of the Jordan was sweet to within 
a few hundred yards of its mouth. The waters 
of the sea were devoid of smell, but bitter, salt, 
and nauseous. Upon entering it, the boats were 
encountered by a gale, and “ it seemed as if the 
bows, so dense was the water, were encounter- 
ing the sledge hammers of the Titans instead of 
the opposing waves of an angry sea.” 

The party proceeded daily with their explo- 
rations making topographical sketches as they 
went, until they reached the Southern extremity 
of the sea, where the most wonderful sight that 
they had yet seen, awaited them. 

‘In passing the mountain of Uzdom (Sodom) 
we unexpectedly, and much to our astonish- 
ment,” says Lieut. Lynch, “saw a large round- 
ed, turret-shaped column, facing South-East, 
which proved to be of solid rock salt, capped 
with carbonate of lime, one mass of crystalliza- 
tion. Mr. Dale took a sketch of it, and Dr. 
Anderson and I landed with much difficulty, and 
procured specimens from it.” 

The party circumnavigated the lake, return- 
ed to their place of departure, and brought back 
their boats in as complete order as they received 
them at New York. They were all in fine 
heaith. This is a specimen of the skill, system 
and discipline of the American navy. No na- 
tion in the world hassuch aservice. The time 
is coming when it will give proofs of that fact 
palpable to the most dull understanding. 

Thanks to the good management of Lieut. 
Lynch, the whole cost of this scientific explora- 
tion of the Dead Sea (except, of course, the cost 
of equipage and maintenance of the crew of 
the ship) was but seven hundred dollars. 


From the letters of Lieut. Lynch, quoted by 
Lieut. Maury, we transcribe the following in- 
teresting facts elicited by the exploration :— 

“The bottom of the Northern half of this sea 
is almost an entire plain. Its meridional lines at 
a short distance from the shore scarce vary in 
depth. The deepest soundings thus far, 188 
fathoms, (1,128 feet.) Near the shore the bot- 
tom is generally an incrustation of salt, but the 
intermediate one is soft mud with many rectan- 
gular crystals—mostly cubes—of pure salt. At 
one time Stellwager’s lead brought up nothing 
but crystals. 

** The Southern half of the sea is as shallow 
as the Northern one is deep, and for about one- 
fourth of its entire length, the depth does not 
exceed three fathoms, (18 feet.) Its Southern 
bed has presented no crystals, but the shores are 
lined with incrustations of salt, and when we 
landed at Uzdom, in the space of an hour, our 
foot prints were coated with crystallization. 

«“ The opposite shores of the peninsula and 
the West coast present evident marks of dis- 
ruption. 

“ There are unquestionably birds and insects 
upon the shores, and ducks are sometimes upon 
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the sea, for we have seen them—but cannot de- 
tect any living thing within it; although the 
salt streams flowing into it contain salt fish. | 
feel sure that the results of this survey will fully 
sustain the scriptural account of the cities of the 
plain.” 

He thus speaks of Jordan: “ The Jordan, al- 
though rapid and impetuous, is graceful in its 
windings and fringed with luxuriance, while its 
waters are sweet, clear, cool and refreshing.” 

After the survey of the sea, the party pro- 
ceeded to determine the height of the moun- 
tains on the shore, and to run a level thence, via 
Jerusalem, to the Mediterranean. They found 
the summit of the West bank of the Dead Sea 
more than 1,000 feet above itssurface, and very 
nearly on a level with the Mediterranean. 

“Jt is a curious fact,” says Lieut. Maury, 
“that the distance from the top to the bottom of 
the Dead Sea should measure the heights of its 
banks, the elevation of the Mediterranean, and 
the difference of level between the bottom of 
the two seas, and that the depth of the Dead Sea 
should be also an exact multiple of the height 
of Jerusalem above it.” 

Another not less singular fact, in the opinion 
of Lieut. Lynch, is “ that the bottom of the Dead 
Sea forms two submerged plains, an elevated 
and a depressed one. The first, its Southern 
part, of slimy mud covered by a shallow bay ; 
the last its Northern and largest portion, of mud 
and incrustations and rectangular crystals of 
salt—at a great depth, with a narrow ravine 
running through it, corresponding with the bed 
ofthe river Jordan at one extremity, and the 
Waddy ‘el Jeib,’ or * Wady within a Wady,’ at 
the other.” 

“The slimy ooze,” says Lieut. Maury, “ upon 
that plain at the bottom of the Dead Sea, will 
not fail to remind the sacred historian of the 
‘slime pits’ in the vale, where were joined in 
battle ‘ four kings with five.’ ” 





RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES. 


To whatare called “religious controversies,” 
in which Satan generally gains more than God, 
Housman entertained nearly as strong an objec- 
tion as he did to political party conflicts. He 
felt, with Baxter, that while we wrangle here in 
the dark, we are dying and passing to the world 
that will decide all our controversies, and the 
safest passage thither is by peaceable holiness. 

“Ye furious disputants, ye defenders of the 
faith, but destroyers of peace, ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of, nor can you estimate 
the evil to which you may conduce. Where 
the grand principles of the Bible,—the guilt, the 
weakness, and the ruin of man, the love, the 
truth, and the preciousness of the Saviour, who 
of God is made unto us wisdom and righteous- 
ness and sanctification, where these principles 
are maintained with meekness, and yet with 
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firmness, are felt in the conscience and evidenced 
in the conduct, there is the spirit of glory and of 
God; there is a soul for which the Saviour with- 
held neither His interposition nor His life, and 
there surely is an object too dignified to be in- 
suited by our reproaches, too closely allied to 
the common friend and Father of His people, to 
be wounded by our unkindness. ‘These angry 
disputants have need to be reminded that whilst 
they contend earnestly for the faith, without 
forbearing one another in love, they undermine 
the cause they mean to support; they sacrifice 
the comforts and the beauty of godliness to the 
pride of party; they exhibit religion, not as 
« altogether lovely,”’ but in a state of mutilation, 
deformity and disgust; they strengthen the 
hands of infidelity, which they seem desirous to 
enervate, and, to say all in a word, they betray 
their Master with a kiss.” 

« If Michael durst not bring a railing accusation 
against Satan, how dare we against our brethren? 
We have enough to do to make men love one 
another. Real believers are children of the same 
heavenly Father, born of the same Holy Spirit, 
redeemed by the same precious blood, struggling 
against the same enemies and snares, and travel- 
ling with the same encouragements and hopes, 
to the same country of everlasting rest. It has 
been the artifice of the Devil in all ages, to dis- 
turb, if not entirely to destroy this harmony and 
love. St. Paul tells some professors that they 
were ready to ‘ bite and to devour une another,’ 
and he complains himself of the evil treatment 
he had received, where he might certainly have 
expected support and kindness. ‘Thus it has 
ever been, and thus it ever will be, until that 
blessed period arrives when Satan shall be bound 
by the everlasting arm of the Son of God. A 
disposition to judge with rashness, to condemn 
without proof, and to revile without mercy, will, 
in many a melancholy instance, mark those who 
call themselves the disciples of the meek and 
merciful Jesus. And many a believer who is in 
the habit of bearing his fellow Christians upon 
his heart ata throne of Grace, may have frequent 
occasion to renew this complaint—I was 
wounded in the house of my friends.’ ”’ 

Housman had lived to see and to feel the beauty 
and the power of the law of love, the grand 
centre law of the moral system of the Universe, 
and the foundation principle of the law of the 
Redeemer. « Love,” says Simeon, “is the uni- 
versal conqueror.”” Housman found it to be so. 

Life of R. Housman. 





SCHABZIEGER OR SAP-SAGO CHEESE. 


The Schabzieger cheese is made in Switzer- 
land by the mountaineers of the Canton of 
Glarus alone, and in its greatest perfection in 
the valley of Kloen. It is readily distinguished 
by its marbled appearance and aromatic flavour, 
both produced by the bruised leaves of the 





melilot. The dairy is built near a stream of 
water, the vessels containing the milk are placed 
on gravel or stone in the dairy, and the water 
conducted into it in such a manner as to reach 
their brim. The milk is exposed to the tempe- 
rature of about six degrees of Reaumur (forty- 
six degrees of Fahrenheit,) for five or six days, 
and in that time the cream is completely formed. 
After this, it is drained off, the caseous particles 
are separated by the addition of some sour milk, 
and not by rennet. ‘The curd thus obtained is 
pressed strongly in bags, on which stones are 
laid ; when sufficiently pressed and dried, it is 
ground to powder in autumn, salted and mixed 
with either the pressed flowers, powdered and 
sifted, or the seeds, of the melilottrefoil. (.Meli- 
lotus officinalis.) ‘The practice of mixing the 
flowers or the seeds of plants with cheese, was 
common among the Romans, who used those of 
the thyme for that purpose. The entire separa- 
tion of the cream, or unctuous portion of the 
milk, is indispensable in the manufacture of 
Schabzieger. ‘The unprepared curd never sells 
for more than three-half pence a pound; whereas, 
prepared as Schabzieger it sells for six-pence or 
seven-pence.—For. Rev. and Cont. Mis. 


For Friends’ Review. 
“HAVERFORD REVIVED;” 

Being an address on the kistory of the Lo- 
ganian Society, read before a meeting of that 
body, held Ninth month 13th, 1848. By an 
Honorary Memoper. 


Some eighteen months since, we spent an 
agreeable hour in perusing a little pamphlet en- 
titled “ Haverford Revisited.” 

It purported to be an account of a re-union at 
the school, of nearly one hundred of its former 
pupils, who had met by appointment, for the 
purpose of re-kindling the old feelings of interest 
in the institution, and of indulging together for a 
day in the pleasures of social intercourse, and of 
school-boy recreations. 

A meeting of the Loganian Society was also 
held, at which an address was delivered by one 
of its former members. 

The occasion, as might have been expected, 
was one of no common interest. Many met that 
day who had forgotten one another for years, 
and who last had parted at the very threshold, 
which their feet now pressed together. 

But scenes and circumstances were strangely 
and sadly changed. “ ‘The glow of early thought” 
had been dimmed in the daily cares and strug- 
gles of life; they had parted as boys, gladly es- 
eaping from the trammels of a flourishing and 
presperous school; they met as men, who in 
their measure had tried the world, and had found 
the ignis fatuus of happiness never so near to 
them, as when from that very spot they had 
started in its pursuit. 

But there was a graver cause of sadness to the 
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old scholars of Haverford, than the mere work- 
ings of fancy or of memory. 

The walls which so often had listened to the 
sober recitations of their school days, or to the 
merry laugh of their leisure hours, had now 
grown cold and gray ; the grass had overspread 
the walks, which arm in arm they had so often 
trod together; and the old woods that again and 
again had re-echoed to the ring of the ball alley, 
or the careless whistle of the wanderer, were now 
silent as the tomb: Haverford was deserted. 

There was something of romantic regret that 
sobered the countenances of still the youthful 
band that were assembled around the grave, as it 
were, of their old alma mater; and something 
perhaps of romantic enthusiasm, which inspired 
many of them to proclaim a crusade to rescue 
the hallowed spot from the possession of stran- 
gers. Buta nobler motive than either of these, 
was at work in the breasts of most who were 
present on that ocession ; a sentiment of gratitude 
to those who had founded and thus far sustained 
through innumerable difficulties, so useful an in- 
stitution, and of duty towards those who might 
hereafter be entitled to a participation in its bene- 
fits. ‘They had themselves experienced the in- 
estimable advantages which the liberal education 
received there gave them, even in the every 
day concerns of life, and they could not but feel 
that it were recreant to the principles instilled 
there, to permit Haverford School to pass into 
the hands of strangers without a blow having 
been struck by the old students on its behalf. 

Be the motive, however, what it might, the 
result was, that before separating that day, a 
movement had commenced for the benefit of the 
institution, which subsequent organization so far 
perfected as to attain fully the object in view. 
The school, after great exertion, was re-estah- 
lished, and on the tenth day of Fifth mo., 1848, 
again re-opened, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, 

We would not claim, however, for the old stu- 
dents, too large a share of the credit of its revival, 
nor forget that their endeavours would have been 
fruitless without the cordial and liberal co-opera- 
tion of its older and more able friends. 

Among these, there is one whose name, we 
think, deserves particular notice at this time, and 
we cannot but regret the oversight which has 
caused its omission in the little pamphlet now be- 
fore us. Had itnot been for the munificent foun- 
dation which George Howland, of New Bedford, 
laid down at the commencement of the under- 
taking, the hope of reviving Haverford would not 
have been entertained ; and ata subsequent criti- 
cal period, when the amount necessary to secure 
the objecthad been nearly but not fully obtained, 
and yet the liberality and exertions of its friends 
seemed almost exhausted, had he not again come 
forward to stimulate their wearied energies by 
another most liberal proposition, that hope must 
have been utterly abandoned. 


a 


We cannot but express the desire, may he long 
live to see the beneficial results of his noble 
generosity ; and the future course of the school 
may be such as never to awaken a feeling of re- 
gret for its opportune exercise. 

But to return to the subject which forms the 
caption of this article. At the close of the re. 
cent session of Haverford, a former member 
(Henry Hartshorne, M. D.,) was invited by the 
Loganian Society to deliver before it an ad- 
dress, embracing the history and objects of that 
association. 

The task he has ably performed, and we pro- 
pose to extract from the essay, a few passages 
which may prove interesting to the readers of 
the Review. 

After an appropriate introduction, he thus pro- 
ceeds to take a glance at the history of the school 
itself. 

«“ We should, however, in tracing the chroni- 
cles of the Society as a unit, look back beyond 
its origin to that of the Institution in and from 
which it had its life. ‘This subject is a familiar 
one to us all. 

“The Society of Friends, in its commence- 
ment, was not a company of learned men. Kk 
was called out from the multitude on the ground 
of no scholastic dogma, nor on that of rank, nor 
caste, nor circumstance. One high prerogative 
of its mission was to lay low the pride of human 
learning, by showing that gifts almost Apostolic 
were conferred on men as unlettered sometimes 
as the fishermen of old. ‘They had their learned 
and their nobly born ; but the number of finished 
scholars among them was small, ‘They main- 
tained a separation of themselves and their chil- 
dren from the life and manners of the world; 
and were thus shut out from the great fountains 
of literature and science, the colleges and uni- 
versities. 

“As the Society prospered, however, and felt 
itself growing and independent even in temporal 
affairs, the value of enlarged information and 
mental developement began to be not only ap- 
preciated, but cared for actively. In England, 
exclusive schools upon a liberal scale and some- 
what elevated standard have existed for many 
years. But it is a fact, that at the time Haver- 
ford School was started, the Society of Friends 
in this country was, in proportion to its con- 
dition in other respects, inferior in education 
and opportunities of advanced learning, to the 
cultivated and respectable portion of other sects. 

This. deficiency was observed by many influ- 
| ential men; and they sought to enlarge the in- 
fluence of their body, and thus to promote the 
cause to which it is devoted, by establishing a 
collegiate Institution for young Friends.” 

Afier describing its location he proceeds to 
‘pay a handsome and well deserved tribute to 
the exertions of the former President of the So- 

| ciety, and for a long time Principal of the 
School—Daniel B. Smith. 
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« We must ever regard his good influence,” | 
he concludes, “as having been the most impor- 
tant element in the developement of our minds 
and the formation of our characters. 

«It is not from any want of respect or grati- 
tude toward the other able and excellent men, 
one of whom is now no more, to whom, as stu- 
dents of Haverford, past and present, we all 
owe so much, that we thus dwell on the first 
President of the Loganian Society ; but because, 
from his peculiar connection with it by interest 
and circumstance, he was, and is, in our recol- 
lection, identified with Haverford.” 

While acquiescing fully in the above senti- 
ment, we would pause for a while over the re- 
collection of that excellent and distinguished 
man, mournfully alluded to in the extract just 
quoted, as “one now no more.’’ Not less va- 
lued for his private worth and virtue, than for 
his eminent attainments in abstract science, John 
Gummere declined the tender of a Professorship 
in the University of Pennsylvania for the more 
retired but perhaps not less useful position of 
the Mathematical Chair at Haverford; and for 
more than ten year$ he devoted every energy of 
mind and body to the advancement, not only of 
the interests of the pupils, but of the school 
itself, 

Long after the duties of the day were over, 
and both teachers and students had retired for 
refreshment and repose, might his care-worn 
form be seen bending over some abstruse inves- 
tigation which the constant engagements of his 
station prevented his completing during the usual 
hours of labour. 

True, he is now “no more,” but his name 
will be cherished not only on the annals of the 
distinguished scientific men of our country, but 
in the hearts and in the memories of many of 
the students of Haverford. 

The Address goes on to give a hurried sketch 
of the concerns of the Society since its com- 
mencement, which will probably be more inte- 
resting to its members than to the community at 
large; but we cannot forbear an extract from 
its proceedings upon the occasion of receiving a 
communication “from Thomas P. Cope, Isaac 
Collins, and Bartholomew Wistar, of Philadel- 
phia, from which it appeared that they had 
erected at their own expense, and presented to 
the Loganian Society, the spacious and elegant 
arbour for grape-vines at the east end of the 
greenhouse, together with the vines with which 
it is stocked. The members of the Society, 
sensible of the liberality which prompted the 
expenditure, and of the confidence in them 
which was implied by the gifi, thereupon pledged 
themselves, by resolution, to take every needful 
care of the same, and to appropriate the fruit to 
the general use of the students and of the family 
of the Institution. They reciprocated the wish, 
expressed by the donors, not only that no un- 
wholesome grapes might ever be borne on the 




























was its result. 
the west end of the school-house 
erected by aid of the same funds. 
doubt that these, and the garden, mostly kept in 
beautiful order, and rich in valuable plants, were 
highly important portions of the moral and in- 
tellectual economy of the School. 
a part of that enlarged and liberal plan for the 
education and developement of mind and heart 
in young men, which raised Haverford far above 
ordinary schools and even colleges; and which 
it is hoped may in time generally supersede all 
narrower and less efficient schemes.” 
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spacious bower, but that the nobler vine which 
had been planted by the public spirit and fos- 
tered by the wise liberality of the Haverford 
School Association, beneath whose ample shades 
they were now gathering the fruits of literature 
and science, might never disappoint its early 
promise; but might continue for ages to come 
to rejoice with its plenteous harvests the hearts 
of those to whom it might fall as an inheritance.”’ 

In the concluding remark of the following 
quotation we heartily concur. 

“In 1838 the Society and the School received 
handsome contributions from Nathan Dunn; 
and it was from his offers that the suggestion of 
the building of a new and enlarged Greenhouse 
originated. A Committee to obtain subscrip- 
tions for this purpose was soon after appointed, 
and the aid of the Commfttee of Managers on 
the Lawn was solicited. With their help, the 


sum of between two and three thousand dollars 


was collected,—and the present conservatory 
The carpenter shop seen from 
was also 
There is no 


They were 


After other historical reminiscences the orator 


goes on humorously to say : 


“| may be excused from dwelling in detail on 


the suceeeding portions of the Society’s history, 
—on account of its similarity to what has gone 


before, and the absence of personal acquaintance 
with the events. A great degree of literary 
activity appears to have existed in *41 and 42. 
After this, tempered by an occasional burst of 
imagination, the practical business-like work of 
the Society seemed to predominate in interest 
with the members. ‘The garden, the green- 
house, the carpenter shop and lathe, the swing, 
and the Committees on Natural History, oceu- 
pied most of its time. Science and utility 
bore rule, and poetry and philosophy were at a 
discount. ‘This in faet is the prevailing spirit 
of the present age.” 

And now we come to that passage in the 
History of the School which we have attempted 
to describe in the early part of this notice, but 
which appears more at length in the following 
extract: 

« At last, in 1845, the crisis came: the social 
atmosphere was overclouded,—and for want of 
sustaining warmth the vine so long carefully 
tended at Haverford died down to the root: 
Haverford School was closed. 

“ But it was the scene of too many early asso- 
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ciations,—too much affectionate remembrance, 
and gratitude only deepened as time matured their 
appreciation of its benefits, ever to be forgotten 
by its pupils. It formed a tie among them. 
Many had there formed life-long friendships,— 
and as they met, in city or in country, it was 
the theme of their conversation and regret. 

“They determined to celebrate its memory, 
as a thing gone by,—by a revival of some of its 
pleasures in a gathering of the old scholars at the 
school-house. In the winter of 1846 this scheme 
was carried out. 

“ About ninety members of the Loganian So- 
ciety assembled, and after a hearty game of foot- 
ball on the lawn, dined in the old dining-room 
together,—and then held a meeting of the Society, 
in this room. 

“A beautiful address was delivered by Isaac 
S. Serrill of Philadelphia. 

“ When the delightful thrill of old recollec- 
tions and of greetings amongst those who had 
not here met, some of them, for many years, had 
in part subsided, the occasion had a sort of 
funereal sadness. We none of us could then 
have much hope of ever seeing the school re- 
vived: it was a picture in the history of our 
past alone, Yet it was not dead, but slept. It 
had ensured for itself the elements of vitality, in 
the love and estimation of its scholars and gradu- 
ates; and that, as it were, funeral occasion was 
the date of a commencing return to existence. 
Phenix-like it rose from its own ashes, and it 
was the Loganian Society that blew into it the 
first trembling breath of life ! 

“ At that meeting, 12th mo. 29th, 1846, reso- 
lutions were proposed and adopted, expressing 
the sincere regret of the former pupils for the 
continued suspension of the school; and pledg- 
ing their best individual efforts for the advance- 
ment of the interests of the Institution,—to be 
earried out particularly in obtaining funds by 
subscription towards its renewal. ‘The sum of 
five thousand dollars was proposed as a limit, 
and a committee was appointed to receive and 
transmit all collected to the managers of the as- 
sociation. 

“This committee, of which Daniei B. Smith 
had been appointed chairman, called a meeting 
of the Society in Philadelphia, a few weeks 
after. ‘The president being now in the chair, a 
new impulse was given to the project, which 
boldly aimed at doubling the sum proposed ; 
making it ten thousand dollars to be raised by 
the old scholars. An energetic organization was 
at once effected,—and, to the surprise of many, 
their efforts were successful. Forty thousand 
dollars had already been obtained by the exer- 
tions of the managers,—and the school was 
saved! ‘There is little doubt that without this 
timely and important aid from its former pupils, 
the association must have failed in re-establishing 
their fund, perhaps for many years; and in the 
mean time the house and grounds might have 
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been sacrificed. Nothing could speak more 
loudly in praise of the school as it had been, 
than this devoted attachment to its interests 
shown by its students. 

We would gladly lay before the readers of the 

Review the entire remainder of the address, but 
must content ourselves with extracting its re- 
marks. 
‘ « We look back pon our dwelling at Haver- 
ford, as upon a kind of Happy valley,—more 
wisely planned indeed than that of Rasselas ; 
in which all that was pleasant, innocent and pro- 
fitable was gathered for our use, while many of 
the evils of the world were removed or hidden, 
or only known by the glare of distant conflagra- 
tions, and the tidings of far off strife. 

“ Yet the sphere of our life widens with our 
years ; feelings, affections and interests deepen, 
the light of enjoyment becomes more intense and 
vivid, the shadow of suffering deeper and more 
terrible. We can now more easily conceive the 
immortality of our nature, from the development 
of our capacities for happiness or despair. 

“ We have known the trial, around us if not 
within us, of those principles which we were 
here taught earnestly, as the words of immutable 
truth. We have seen them tried and provedby 
every test; and the more we learn of man, of 
nature, and of human life, the deeper must be 
our respect and gratitude toward those who here 
gave us, as students of Haverford, and members 
of the Loganian Society, the only true philoso- 
phy, of life, and death, and immortality !”’ 

Our task is accomplished, and if we shall sue- 
ceed in awakening in the minds of any who may 
peruse this article, an interest in the institution, 
and a desire that its advantages may be extended 
more generally to the members of our Religious 
Society, we shall have discharged but a small 
part of a debt of gratitude that we owe to Haver- 
ford School. An Op Stupent. 


Tue rautts or Cuitpren.—It may be well 
to drop a hint against the folly and impropriety 
of making the faults of your children the subject 
of conversation with other people. Nothing can 
be more unkind and injudicious. If you wish 
your children to reform and improve, you must 
throw a shield around their character. However 
foolishly théy may have acted, let them see that 
you are anxious to keep open the way for their 
return to propriety and respectability. Many a 
youth has been hardened and driven to despair 
by being tauntingly upbraided before strangers 
with misconduct, which never needed, and there- 
fore, never ought to have been known beyond 
his own family. On the other hand, many 4 
wanderer has been encouraged to return, by ob- 
serving, in those most injured by his follies, 4 
general readiness cordially to reinstate him i 
their esteem, and to shield his reputation from 
the reproaches of others. 
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Extract of a Letter from Matthew Franklin, a 

Minister of the Gospel, living in New York. 

« We called to see Comfort Collins, (aged 101 
years.) A more instructive and precious op- 

rtunity, I have no remembrance of. All her 
faculties have, in a manner, fled, except her re- 
ligious sensibility. She has no kind of recollec- 
tion that she ever had a husband or children, 
houses or lands, nor of her nearest friends, when 
named ; yet her sense of Divine Good, and the 
religiousifervour of her mind, appear unabated. 
We staid about an hour, the whole of which 
time, she was engaged in praising her Maker— 
in exhorting us to love the Lord, and to lay up 
treasure in Heaven—several times saying, ‘ one 
hour in his presence is better than a thousand 
elsewhere.” “I know it, Friends, I know it 
from experience.” And her voice would settle 
away with that kind of melody which dear old 
Mary Griffen used to make ; and after being still 
a minute or two, she would again lift up her voice 
with angelic sweetness in praising the Lord and 
advising us to love and fear him. She would 
look round upon us and say, “ I love you, friends, 
dear friends, though you are strangers to me; 
but I love them that fear the Lord—blessed be 
his name.” She held Betsy Purinton and my- 
self by the hand nearly all the time. The whole 
company were in tears while we staid. The 
remembrance of the opportunity is not off my 
mind yet, nor I hope ever will be, while memo- 
ry remains ; for [think Mary Griffin and Com- 
fort Collins are the most memorable instances of 
the reality and rectitude of the precious prin- 
ciple of Light and Life, next to the influence of it 
in my own soul, that I ever met with. 





THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 


A clergyman was giving a philosophical lec- 
ture in a parish church on behalf of the funds of 
a female benevolent institution, in the course of 
which the lecturer frequently alluded to the 
wisdom and goodness of God, as displayed in 
some of those subjects on which he was lectur- 
ing. One of his auditory was a professor, now 
deceased, but who at that time filled a chair in 
the University of Edinburgh. Being asked 
afterwards by a friend what he thought of the 
lecture, he replied, “It was a capital lecture, 
but he spoiled it with religion.” The senti- 
ments contained in this reply seem to be those 
actuating nine-tenths of the publishers of cheap 
literature of the present day. They are afraid 
lest they injure the circulation of their periodi- 
cals by religion, and therefore avoid almost any 
reference to it. There has been no want for 
years past of a worldly-wise weekly literature 
—a cold, cautious, improve-your-circumstances, 
and take-care-of-your-health knowledge; do- 
this, and you-have-nothing-to-fear advice—and 
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of good may have been effected by it amongst 
that class of people who are not limited by such 
reading, who do not pin their faith to such ves- 
tiges, and who are capable of knowing the evil 
from the good; but the bee and the wasp ex- 
tract very different matter from the same flower ; 
at least the effects are different. Whilst the one 
extracts honey, the other produces poison from 
what it extracts. So, like this latter insect, are 
the thousands of those who, either from neces- 
sity or cheice, are regularly dosed with this 
cheerless mental fare; they may have learned 
how to improve their circumstances in life, and 
be taught many things absolutely necessary for 
their temporal comfort, but do they ever hear 
the most distant allusion made to that other 
world that runs parallel with this one, and on 
which they are soon to enter ; that whilst they 
are diligent in business, they should be fervent 
in spirit ; that whilst they labor to promote 
their own and their neighbors’ physical welfare 
and improvement, they ought still more so to 
seek after the one thing needful? That is what 
we desiderate, and to check which at the pre- 
sent moment is the paramount duty of every 
lover of his species, and which, if not speedily 
counteracted, will render all the educational 
schemes now in agitation, as to sound moral ef- 
fect, perfectly powerless. We would yield to 
no one in our views of the great need of more 
efficient and extended means being put in oper- 
ation for the education of the community ; but 
what though every individual be taught to read, 
if after he has been so taught and leaves school 


just at an age when the character is beginning 


to be formed, he shall have his mind biassed by 
the low and vicious literature that is so unspar- 
ingly spread around him, and offered in its most 
alluring form ’—Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 





There is an account from Skavenger, by which 
it appears a little colony of Friends has sprung up 
in a distant part of Norway, who have had no 
communication with Friends, but who have re- 
ceived the truth in the love of it. They appear to 
have been convinced of Friends’ principles, and 
have very much adopted their practice in great 
simplicity. 

FREE PRODUCE MEETING, 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of the “ Philadelphia 
Free Produce Association of Friends,’’ will be held 
at Clarkson Hall, Cherry above Sixth street, on 7th 
day evening, the 14th inst., at 74 o’clock. Friends 
of both sexes are invited to attend. 

Geo. W. Taytor, Sec’y. 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 

The winter term of this Institution will open on 
Fourth-day, the 11th of Tenth month next. It is 
particularly requested that those who propose 
sending students, should enter their names as early 
as possible. Copies of the late circular will be sent 
to the address of applicants. Application to be 


much of that we would not depreciate. On the | made to Charles Yarnall, Secretary to the Board 
contrary, we believe that a considerable amount | of Managers, No. 39 Market street, Philadelphia. 
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VERSICLES 


(FOR FATHERS AND MOTHERS ONLY) ON AN INFANT 


DAUGHTER’S FIRST WALKING. 


BY JAMES GREGOR GRANT. 


Ha ! ambitious little elf! 

Off by thy adventurous self ? 
Fairly off? O fair betide thee! 
With no living thing beside thee; 
Not a leading string to guide thee; 
Not a chair to creep or crawl by ; 
Not a cushioned stool to fall by ; 
Not a finger tip to catch at; 

Not a sleeve or skirt to snatch at; « 
Fairly off at length to sea, 

Full twelve inches (can it be 
Really, truly !) from the lee 

Of mamma’s protecting knee ! 


Fair and softly—soft and fairly— 
Little bark, thou sail’st it rarely, 
In thy new-born power and pride, 
O’er the carpet’s level tide, 
Lurching, though, from side to side, 
Ever and anon, and heeling, 

Like a tipsy cherub reeling, 

(If e’en cherubs, saucy gypsy ! 
Smile like thee, or e’er get tipsy !) 
Even as though yon dancing mote 
In the sunny air afloat, 

Or the merest breath that met thee, 
Might suffice to overset thee! 


Helm a-weather ! steady, steady ! 
Nay, the danger’s past already ; 
Thou, with gentle course, untroubled, 
Table-Cape full well hast doubled, 
Sofa-Point has shot a-head, 

Safe by Footstool Island sped, 

And art steering well and truly 

On for Closet-Harbor duly ! 


Anchor now, or turn in time, 
Ere within the torrid clime 
Which the tropic fender bounds, 
And with brazen zone surrounds ; 
Turn thee, weary little vessel, 
Nor with further perils wrestle ; 
Turn thee to refit awhile 

In the sweetly sheltering smile 
Of thine own Maternal Isle— 

In the haven of dear rest 
Proffered by the doating breast, 
And the ever ready knee 

Of a mother true to thee 

As the best of mothers be ! 


Nay! adventurous little ship! 

If thine anchor’s still a-trip, 

And, instead of port, you choose 
Such another toilsome cruise, 
Whereso’er the whim may lead thee, 
On! my treasure! and God speed thee ! 
Hackneyed as, perchance, they be, 
Solemn words are these to me, 

Nor from an irreverent lip 
Heedlessly or lightly slip: 

Even He whose name | take 

Thus, my dear one, for thy sake, 

In this seeming idle strain, 

Knows I take it not “ in vain,” 

But as in a parent’s prayer 

Unto Him to bless and spare! 


REVIEW. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evrore.—By the steamship America, dates from 
England to the 16th ult., have been received. No 
material change has occurred in either the cotton 
or corn market. Parliament having been pro- 
rogued, the Queen was making a tour to Scotland. 
Lord John Russell, being on a visit to Ireland, was 
there served with a subpena to attend the ap. 
proaching trial of Smith O’Brien, asa witness on 
the part of the prisoner. Much curiosity was felt 
as to what was intended to be proved by the Pre- 
mier’s evidence. Disturbances have again broken 
out in some of the Southern counties of Ireland. 
The accounts and rumors are very conflicting, some 
representing that a very formidable rising has 
taken place, and others that the tumults were oe- 
casioned only by want, and were not of a political 
character. it appears certain, however, that the 
counties of Kilkenny, Tipperary and Waterford, 
are in a state of the greatest agitation, and that 
some collisions haye taken place between the po- 
lice and the people. 

Nothing definite appears to be yet determined in 
regard to the French and English intervention in 
Italy. The Neapolitan expedition against Sicily 
had attacked Messina, their ships being aided in 
their operations by the fire of the citadel, which 
has, through all the Sicilian revolution, remained 
in the hands of the royal troops. It appears that 
the Messinese defended themselves with great des- 
peration, men, women and children engaged in the 
struggle, but that the Neapolitans finally took the 
place, after a horrible bombardment, which is said 
to have lasted five days, and to have almost en- 
tirely destroyed the city. An insurrection took 
place at Leghorn in Tuscany, on the 2nd and 3rd 
ult. It was occasioned by a proclamation inter- 

he political clubs. The 


dicting the meetings of t 
people rose in arms, and as appears, after a contest 
with the soldiery, in which a number of the latter 


were killed, became masters of the city. ‘The re- 
volt appears to have been directed against the lo- 
cal authorities only, and not against the govern- 
ment of the Grand Duke, and at the latest advices 
the barricades had been removed, and the city had 
returned to its wonted state. 


Venezueta.—-The fleet of the Government party 
has been defeated near the island of Marguerita, 
by the Paez or Constitutional fleet. 


E:ection.—The General Election in this state 
will take place on 3d day next, the 10th inst. The 
officers to be elected are as follows: A Governor, 
for the unexpired term of the late Governor Shunk, 
being two years from the 16th of First month next. 
A Canal Commissioner, for three years from the 
9th of First month next. Members of the United 
States House, of Representatives, to serve in the 
Thirty-first Congress; the first session of which, 
in case an extra session should not be previously 
called, will commence on the the first Second day 
in the 12th month, 1849, and expire on the 3d of 
Third month, 1851. One-third of the State Senate, 
to serve three years, and the entire Assembly, or 
House of Representatives, to serve one year. The 
number of Senators is thirty-three, and that of the 
Representatives one hundred, being in each case, 
the highest number which the Constitution allows. 
The Legislature now to be elected will be charged 
with the duty of electing an United States Senator, 
to serve for six years from the 4th of Third mouth 
1849. 





